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REVIEW. 





Arr. I.—Monitorial Instruction. An Address, 
sronounced at the opening of the New-York 
digh School, with Notes and Illustrations. By 
Joun Griscom. ‘ Multum egerunt qui ante nos 
fuerunt, sed non peragerupt.”"—Seneca. New- 
York. Mahlon Day. 1525. 

Ir is the object of this address to exhi- 
bit the views entertained by the princi- 
pals of the High School on the import- 
ant subject of education, and to expose the 
system intended to be pursued in the ad- 
ministration of the institution. Mr. Gris- 
com has long been esteemed as a popular 
and successful teacher of youth, not onl 
in the ordinary rudiments of learning, but 
also in the higher branches of science, as 
chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. As 
an author, he holds a respectable rank. 
His travels, which have already run 
through two editions, have been general- 
ly weil spoken of, as interesting and in- 
structive in no ordinary degree. One 
great motive for his undertaking them has 
been understood to be the accumulation 
of facts and observations relating to the 
improved plans of education now most 
successfully pursued in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. How far his lauda- 
ble attempt has been crowned with suc- 
cess, is sufficiently apparent from the 
tenor of the present address, and the me- 
rited popularity of the institution at whose 
opening it was delivered. This interest- 
ing event took place in March last, and 
in May the influx of pupils was alread 
so great, as to fill every seat in the school, 
affording a total number of at least six 
hundred and fifiy. Since that time there 
have been constantly numbers applying 
for admission, who cannot, as yet, be ac- 
commodated. The institution presents a 
decidedly pleasing prospect of permanent 
success, and when experience shall have 
matured the system, and perfected both 
master and pupils in the several minu- 
tie of operations, there can be no doubt 
that it will prove a desirable model “ of 
cheapness and efficiency in instruction,” 
‘‘of mildness and energy in government, 
and of the highest incentives to industry 
and moral order in the habits and deport- 
ment of the scholars.” No stronger proof 
of the public approbation of the present 
High School can be offered, than the gra- 
tifying circumstance, that a school for fe- 
males, on principles similar to the boys’, 
has been loudly called for; and for this 
purpose an edifice is already in forward 
progress, in Crosby, near Spring-street. 
The house is 44 by 60 feet, three stories 
high, and will accommodate four hun- 
dred pupils. With these introductory re- 
marks we proceed to select such parts of 
the address before us,as may be most like- 








ly to shed light on Mr. Griscom’s views. 

The first subject disenssed by our au- 
thor is the origin of the Monitorial Sys- 
tem, of whieh he gives the following ac- 
count: 

** The merit of having first demonstrat- 
ed the advantages of this mode of con- 
ducting a schoot, is generally believed to 
belong to Dr. Andrew Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster ; and there can be no question 
that both of these distinguished men are 
entitled to the plaudits of the civilized 
world for the ingenuity with which they 


perfected their respective systems, and | 


more especially for the indefatigable zeal 


y | and perseverance with which they extend- 


ed the knowlege of their methods, and 
brought them into practical operation on 
so wide a scale. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that a method which economises 
so well the time of school instruction, and 
multiplies the power of the master, was 
never thought of, or practised, prior to 
the experiment at Madras, or that of the 
Borough-Road. Almost every teacher 
of ability whose reputation had drawn 
around him forty, fifty, or more scholars, 
must have perceived the advantage of 
employing the more advanced pupils in 
giving instruction, to a certain extent, to 
those below them, and thus enlarging his 
own attentions and saving that time which 
would otherwise have been sacrificed 
without profit. The experiment of Dr. 
Bell at Madras was undoubtedly prior to 
that of Lancaster at London; but the 
first efforts of the latter appear evidently 
to have been made without a knowledge 
of the former; and although in his first 

ublication, Lancaster acknowledged that 

e had derived much benefit from Dr. 
Bell’s hints, yet his subsequent arrange- 
ments differed so materially in their sub- 
ordinate mechanism from the Madras in- 
vention, few persons who have inquired 
into the history of both systems, will he- 
sitate to admit that he is entitled to the 
merit of an inventor, and eminently of a 
public benefactor. But neither of these 
meritorious individuals was the first to 
demonstrate that a large school can be 
most advantageously managed by a sys- 
tematic adoption of monitorial or mutual 
instruction. This had previously been 
proved in several instances in France, 
and especially at Paris, in 1785, by the 
Chevalier Paulet. This instructer, aided 
by the liberality of the king, Louis XVI., 
placed his institution not only under the 
operation of the monitorial system, but 
established the trial by joy; so highly re- 
commended by Dr. Bell. The documents 
in my possession furnish various other 
evidences of this practice, but either from 
the effect of popular prejudice, or from 
the want of a more exact and better or- 





ganized system of management, so clear- 
r defined as to be per re intelligible 
rom description, and easily communi- 
cated to those who might wish to put it 
in practice, the examples alluded to were 
lost upon the public, and the monitorial 
methods fell into disuse, until revived b 

the ingenuity and perseverance of Bell 
and Lancaster. Nor is it probable that 
the complete success of these philanthro- 
pists in their respective ectabliohwnets, 
nor their untiring ardour in propagating 
'the knowledge of their systems, would 
have been sufficient to surmount the force 
of customs strengthened by immemorial 
usage, and to establish these new me- 
thods on a permanent foundation, had not 
their extraordinary effects been witness- 
ed and duly appreciated by a few indi- 
viduals of corresponding benevolence, 
and equally ardent in whatever concerns 
the improvement and happiness of their 
fellow-creatures. It was in this way that 
the British and Foreign School Society 
for promoting the Lancasterian System, 
and the National Society for advancing 
that of Dr. Bell, were formed and organ- 
ized ; and such has been their influence, 
there is now not a single country within 
the limits of perfect civilization where 
schools of monitorial instruction are not 
established ; and none in the enjoyment 
of a free government where the system is 
not spreading with a force and acceptance 
truly remarkable.” 

r. Griscom next considers the actual 
condition of the schools conducted on this 
plan in the United States, and the result 
is highly gratifying. He then turns his 
att-ntion to Europe, where similar evi- 
dences of success abound. 


‘‘ A society exists at Florence, for the 
romotion of the monitorial system, which 
on under its patronage several large and 
well conducted we of and a number of 
the most eminent of the nobility and 
learned men of Tuscany are deeply in- 
terested in the extension and prosperity 
of these schools. 

*‘ Schools upon this plan are establish- 
ed in all the lonian Islands, in one of 
which (St. Maura) alone are 12 schools. 

‘In Switzerland, at least in some of 
the more liberal cantons, the system is in 
high repute and successful operation. 

“In St. Petersburgh, a model school 
for 200 boys has been patronized by the 
emperor, by an annual donation of 7000 
rubles, and Count Romanzoff is spread- 
ing the system in the villages of his vast 
estates. 

“In Sweden there are now 67 schools 
on the Lancasterian plan, of which 13 are 
in the capital. Twenty-two were esta- 








blished during the year 1823. 
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‘* The same system is making progress | 
in the Netherlands, in Denmark, in the | 
Island of Malta, in British India, im Ca-} 
nada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, ber- 
inuda, the West Indies, in several parts | 
of Africa, and is now receiving the de- | 
cided support of most of the newly esta- 
blished and free governments of South 
America. 

“It bids fair to become the favourite 
child of science and philanthropy through- | 
out the habitable globe ; and the great mo- 
ral engine by which the streams of know- 
ledge will be bountifully distributed, 
wherever there is human intellect to re- 
ceive them—wherever there are hearts 
to feel, and minds to comprehend.” 

We next come to the consideration of 
the applicability of the system to the high- 
er branches of knowledge, to the ac- 
quisition of foreign languages, to mathe- 
matics, to philosophy, history, the belles 
lettres, &c.” 

«The principles upon which much of 
the practice of this institution will be 
founded, rest upon the belief, that in a 
large school, all knowledge whatever, 
which boys can be made thoroughly to 
understand, either by the force of their 
own application to the books, or by the 
instructions of the master, can, to a cer- 
tain extent, be usefully imparted by these 
juvenile proficients to those who are be- 
low them in acquirement, and that by 
this arrangement a very great proportion 
of the time of the inferior scholars may be 
rescued from idleness or mischief, the at- 
tentions of the master greatly multiplied, 
and the knowledge of the monitors them- 
selves expanded, confirmed, and perfect- 
ed by the practice of communicating it to 
others. Qui docet, discit. (He who 
teaches, learns,) is probably as true a 
maxim in its application to young people, 
as ever was uttered. We do conceive, 
that any kind of knowledge which can be 
thoroughly acquired by a boy of good | 
parts at the age of 13 or 15 years, can be | 
as easily conveyed by him to another, as | 
a knowiedge of the lowest elements can | 
be imparted by a lad of 6 or 9, to chil- | 
dren who are his inferiors. Can any rea- 
son be assigned why a boy who is com- 
pletely master of quadratic equations, 
should not be able to instruct others in the 
inferior parts of algebra, as effectually as | 
a boy who understands the single rule ot | 
three could superintend an operation in | 
multipiication, division, or reduction? in 
all cases, where actual superiority of ac- 
quirement exists, we see no reason for be- 
lieving why it cannot be imparted as ea- | 
sily in the higher as in the lower depart- | 
ments of knowledge ; why, ceteris paribus, 
trigonometry should not be as readily | 
taught as long division, algebra as vulgar | 
fractions, the propositions of Euclid as the | 
intricacies of exchange, the declension ot | 
Latin, Greek, French, and Spanish nouns | 
and the conjugation of the verbs as easily | 
as‘those of the mother tongue, and the | 
same in other sciences ; presuming in all 
cases, that boys are never set to hear the 
exercises of others, or te give them in-! 











struction, in what they do not well under- 
stand themselves. Oi this it will always 
be in the power of the master, by private 
and special examinations, to be fully sa- 
usfied, and to establish beyoud a doubt. 
‘* But, it would be entertaimmg a very 


| erroneous end unjust opinion of the mo- 


uitorial system, to suppose that any one 


| scholar or any one branca of learning is to 


be consigned exciusively to the agency of 
monitors. ‘The tune and attentions of the 
master in each department are devoted 
to his school, his instructions are deliver- 
ed wherever they are most needed, all 
the peculiarly difficult and nicer parts of 
tue preceptorial office ace retained in his 
owl Hanus, his preiecuions in pluilosophy, 
in the sciences, in the peculiarities and 
beauties of classic autuors, in all the high- 
ex parts of language, ana, in shurt, in all 
tue more elevated vranches taugut in tue 
insuutution, wili inciude whatever is deem- 
ed to be necessary to complete tie courses 
ol instruction, in Which the monitors are 
only to be employed as assistants and co- 
adjutors. And it mustbe obvious to eve- 
ry reflecting mind, that by assigning to 
weil-qualifed monitors all the current 
and subordinate parts of the daily recita- 
tions, the master will have far more time 
which he can devote to those instructions 
wich demand his greater skill and ex- 
perience; and that by this means those 
pupils who are advancing toward the 
completion of the higher divisions of stu- 
dy, will reap a greater share of benefit 
from the attentions of the master, tian 
they could possibly do, were the whoie, 
even of a moderately large school, to be 
enurely dependent, in ali its diversified 
parts, upon the quickness of his eye and 
ear. 

‘* But this, though a very important ad- 
vantage, is not the greatest which the sys- 
tem affords. The spirit of emulation 
which it introduces, the vivacity and 


| sprigitliness which accompany its move- 


menis, the ambition which every noble 
minded boy will feel to become the mo- 
nitor of his class, and to mse im gradation 
from class to class, the tear which the 
monitors themselves wall be under of los- 


/ing their places, in consequence of the 


appeal which ever lies open trom his de- 


| cision to tue master, by every boy in the 


class, give to this system, when properly 
managed, an acuivity, industry, and vi- 
gour, which a school under the direction 
vi a master and hired assistants alone, 
cannot easily acquire. ‘Lhis was the 
happy discovery of Dr. Beli. He was 
acu as Superimtendant of a large sehool 
at JMiadras, composed of the mixed chil- 
dren of British residents. As the only 
means, Which occurred to him, of con- 
ducuung the sciswol without too great fa- 
ugue and labour to himself, he hired a 
uumber of young men to assist him, each 
supposed to be qualified in the branch 
which he undertook. But he fonnd him- 
seli, in the course of time, involved in 
perplexity. Either the defective know- 
ledge, or the detective attentions of these 
agents, gave rise to uneasiness and dis- 








putes, which deprived the superintendant 
of the satisfaction which he had hoped 
to derive from a well-ordered school, and 
impeded the progress of his scholars. 
After struggling for some time with this 
difficulty, he resolved to try the expedi- 
ent of employing the best scholars as as- 
sistants to the others, and encouraging 
every scholar, by affording him the chance 
of becoming, by industry and _ persever- 
ance, the teacher or assistant of his class. 
Immediately the spell was broken. This 
new scheme operated as a charm, as little 
expected in the complete remedy which 
it afforded for all prior difficulties as in 
the surprising effects which resulted from 
it in the order and discipline of the school, 
and the extraordinary progress of the scho- 
lars. These happy effects continued dur- 
ing the whole of Dr. Bell’s superinten- 
dency, (which was several years,) and 
were such as to excite the astonishment 
of every intelligent visiter. A common 
expression, on observing the rapid im- 
provement which the pupils had made, 
was, ‘ Tell it not in England, for no one 
there will believe it.’ But a similar suc- 
cess has since been abundantly realised in 
almost all parts of the world, both upon 
the Bell and Lancasterian systems, and 
may be realised every where, if schools 
are planned and conducted with the same 
enlightened zeal which inspired those 
genuine disciples of the inductive philo- 
sophy.” 

* That the views which I have taken 
of the superior fitness of the monitorial 
scheme, for instruction in the higher as 
well as lower branches of knowledge, can 
be proved to the entire satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced mind, by a reference 
to actual experiments in England, France, 
ane Scotland, there can no longer be a 
doubt.”’ 

The particulars of the system, as more 
immediately carrrid into effect at our High 
School, are next treated of in detail.— 
Numerous notes are added, highly inte- 
resting, and al! bearing on the mmportant 
subject under consideration. We are con- 
vinced that few readers of this address 
will fail to be struck with the liberal and 
humane views of its author, and with the 
clearness and precision with which he ex- 
presses his ideas. He is entitled to the 
thanks of the community for his unremit- 
ting attention to the important interests of 
education. 





Nothing so uncertain as general repu- 
tation. A man injures me from humour, 
passion, or interest ; hates me because he 
has injured me ; and speaks ill of ine be- 
cause he hates me. 





‘* Pray excuse me,” said a well-dressed 
young man to a lady in the second tier of 
boxes at the theatre; “I wish to go up 
stairs and get some refreshinent—don’t 
leave your seat.” A sailor seated in the 
box near his sweetheart, disposed to do 
the same, rose up and said, ‘‘ Harkee, 
Moll, I’m going aloft to wet my whistle; 


| don’t fall overboard when I’m gone.” 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 








SLANDER.—CHAP. I. 


I blush not to own that in the following 
tale it will be my purpose to expose the 
character of a villain, and the imposition 
made subservient to the interests of a 
slanderer. Should I censure the weak- 
ness of woman, let it not be said that 
«aught is set down in malice’—but ra- 
ther say the writer has seen the wreck of 
his every hope, and now in the winter of 
his adversity pauses to reflect. We are 
not accustomed to behold the bright vi- 
sions of fancy fading in their bloom, or 
hopes and happiness depart. without an 
emotion of regret. Though despair has 
no control over the reason of him who 
bears misfortunes with calmness, still his 
heart feels as keenly as in the primeval 
hour of hope. 

Alonzo was a youth of common abili- 
ties, neither bred in affluence nor poverty : 
his parents, possessing a comfortable share 
of this world’s goods—prudent, industri- 
ous, and honest, they had instructed their 
son in those principles, the observance of 
which lead to happiness, and his child- 
hood passed in pleasure and innocence.— 
It was his wish, at a proper period of his 
life, to learn a trade, and for this purpose 
he was put under the care of a respecta- 
ble mechanic. Time passed rapidly, and 
Alonzo had arrived at the age of nine- 
teen. Itis from this period that we shall 
follow him—for he now began to be 
known by a large circle of friends as an 
honest, industrious youth. How often 
have I heard him say, that to them he was 
indebted for the happiness that crowned 
his early years. He knew full well how 
to reciprocate the friendship he enjoyed, 
and thus he became not only esteemed 
among his companions, but respected by 
the aged. 

Hardly had he commenced his career 
in the gay round of youthful pleasures, 
ere he loved. Mingling in the society of 
the fair, he could not resist the impulse of 
his heart. He had fixed his interests, his 
hopes, and happiness in the power of a 
woman. The lovely Jane was his idol— 
his bright star of glory. He loved; but 
told itnot. . He felt thathe was no longer 
himself. 

Alonzo was too young to confess the 
emotions that swelled his heart: his 
friendship was too ardent to be concealed. 
The fatal dart had been fixed, finally, 
triumphantly fixed in his bosom. He no 
longer enjoyed the merry hour of revel- 
ling: but resolved to settle the point in 
question, whether Jane loved as he did— 
bursting rom bis reverie, he exclaimed, 
‘‘T am not a man—not worth the notice 
of a being whose innocence and beauty 
raise her above my reach—but I believe 
she will not scorn me; thus armed with 
my own love and hopes, I will venture to 
speak.”? And so he did, te his own satis- 
faction and the approbation of Jane. His 
anxiety had now subsided, and he glided 
upon the smooth stream of leve; his time 





passed in peace, and as the orb of day re- 
tired beneath the rising hills, Alonzo’s 
hour of joy commenced. 

Oh, youth! how soon are thy pleasures 
disturbed, and thy joys turned to sorrow. 
Few have passed the glorious era of 
young existence without the sad reverses 
of fortune and friendship. Now hasten- 
ed the hours of bitterness. * * * * * 
* * The slanderer approached. Before 
him innocence pleaded—truth advanced 
in power. The monster dared them to 
action, and triumphed. Alas! now, in- 
deed, did the bloom of beauty fade, and 
hope in its elysian hour depart. 

r must not leave in doubt the fate of 
Alonzo. His character was calumniated 
—A haughty rival represented his con- 
duct in a light that devils would detest ; 
and the consequence was that he was 
driven from the house which contained 
his only treasure. There was one solace 
yet left him—Jane still loved, and sought 
his society. 

The slanderer’s name must not be with- 
held, it was Orphan ; and if this should 
ever meet his notice, may he recoil at his 
insolence in contaminating one whose 
purity angels might imitate—and in blast- 
ing the peace of him who was guiltless. 
Orphan twined himself around the heart 
of Jane’s father—she had no mother—for 
she rested from the turmoil of life.— 
He heaped lie upon lie, and the smooth 
language of his. tongue had the desired 
effect. Thus was Alonzo hated by the 
man he respected—the father of his Jane. 

The cold contempt which shaded the 
brow of Goodwin (for that was the father’s 
name) pierced the soul of Alonzo. He 
felt the powerful influence which crushed 
him, but not as the guilty feel. Con- 
scious of his own integrity, jealous of his 
reputation, and warmed with the fire of 

outh, he resolved to meet his enemy. 

t was revenge he sought; not such as 
cowards seek—but such as his wrongs 
demanded. The cringing villain denied 
his crimes, and even would have made 
Alonzo believe him innocent. Such only 
was the result of his inquiries. The 
workings of despair had already com- 
menced, and Alonzo wished to flee his 
home, and, among strangers pass the re- 
mainder of his existence. Absorbed in 
the recollection of the past, and fearing 
the future, he wandered on the banks of 
the neighbouring stream. No eye saw 
him—alone and wretched, he thought 
only of Jane and his cruel fate. 

But when we visit the abode of Jane, 
we find her abused by the prejudice of 
her father, and her virtue called in ques- 
tion by him who had already inspired in 
her heart contempt and disgust. She, 
too, shared inthe abuses of Orphan. And 
from that time she vowed eternal love to 
Alonzo. How often, when the tear of 
sorrow trickled down her blushing cheek, 
and her eye beaming with celestial puri- 
ty, bave I heard her denounce the man 
who sought her love, at the expense of 
Alonzo’s happiness. 

A secret interview with Jane was all 





that Alonzo desired—this was granted 
him. Then did he open his heart in all 
the bitterness of an expected departure 
from her. He had convinced himself that 
this would be their last meeting—and it 
was natural for him to suppose that Jane 
would no longer adhere to him. But in 
this he was mistaken. ‘‘ When I cease 
to love you, Alonzo,” she said, “‘ may | 
cease to live—I am yours, for ever.” 

They separated, after exchanging a 
thousand hopes and fears, and Alonzo 
hastened to prepare for a final departure. 
His absence he thought would reconcile 
all troubles, and insure to Jane the re- 
spect and love of her father. 

Early the succeeding morning, he took 
passage in a steam-boat for the city of 
——. -He cast a lingering look on those 
scenes which had been familiar to him 
from his earliest childhood, and as he cast 
his eye for the last time upon the reced- 
ing village, he distinguished the form of 
Jane, and saw her wave the snow- white 
banner of peace, He breathed out ‘ fare- 
well!’ and lost sight of home, friends, and 
all that he loved. 

The days of his passage hung heavily 
upon him—but, at length, be landed amid 
the bustle of commerce and the pomp of 
life. The novelty of the change, from a 
village to a large and powerful city, fora 
while excited his curiosity, and fixed his 
attention. 

From the date of his arrival Alonzo 
continued to correspond with Jane, and 
though many difficulties presented to dis- 
turb this his only medium of expressing 
his feelings, and communicating his pros- 
pects in life, still, through the generous 
assistance and kind-heartedness of Jane’s 
uncle, the formidable barrier was remoy- 
ed, and nothing for a time occurred to 
mar the happiness of either. Alonzo was 
prosperous in business, and became known 
and respected by his industry and moral 
worth. Thus, enjoying the love of Jane, 
cnd the friendship of those around him, 
nothing was wanting to complete his feli- 
city but an amicable result with the fa- 
ther of Jane. This he knew would not 
be effected immediately, but awaited the 
— with hopes the most sanguine. 

he current of life runs smoothly for a 
while, but toexpect no interruption is as 
futile as inconsistent; and so it is in eve- 
ry thing. G. 





The first ingredient in conversation is 
truth ; the next, good sense; the third, 
good humour; the last, wit. - 


A wolf, peeping into a hut where a 
company of shepherds were regaling them- 
selves with a joint of mutton, “ Lord!” 
said he, “‘ what a clamour would these 
men have raised had they catched me at 
such a banquet!” 


Aristotle assigns a reason why breach 
of friendship is the greatest injury; for 
there, said he, the injury is not only con- 
sidered, but also the person ; and the in- 
jury is doubled by the addition of ingrati- 
tade. 
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SELECTIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON DESTINED 
FOR LONG LIFE, 


He has a proper and well-proportioned 
stature, without however being too tall 
He is rather of the middle size, and some 
what thick set His complexion is not 
too florid; at any rate, too much ruddi- 
ness in youth is seldom a sign of longevi- 
ty. His hair approaches rather to the fair 
than the black; his skin is strong but not} 
rough. His head is not too big; he has 
large veins at the extremities; and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His 
neck is not too long; his belly does not 
project; and his hands are large, but not 
too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick 
than long; and his legs are firm and 
round. He has also a broad arched chest, 
a strong voice, and the faculty of retain- 
ing his breath for a long time without dif- 
ficulty. In general, there is a complete 
harmony im all his parts. His senses are 
good, but not too delicate; his pulse is 
slow and regular. His stomach is excel- 
lent, his appetite good, and his digestion 
easy. The pleasures of the table are to 
him of no importance ; they tune his mind 
to serenity, and his soul partakes in the 
joy which they communicate. He does 
not eat merely ior the sake of eating: but 
each meal is an hour of daily festivity; a 
kind of delight, attended with this advan- 
tage in regard to others, that it does not 
make him poorer but richer. He eats 
slowly, and has not too much thirst ; too 
great thirst is always a sign of rapid self- 
consumption. In general, he is serene, 
loquacious, active, susceptible of joy, 
love, and hope ; but insensible to the im- 
pressions of hatred, anger, and avarice. 
His passions never become too violent or 
destructive. If he ever gives way to 
anger, he experiences rather an useful 
low of warmth, an artificial and gentle 
ever, without an overflowing of the gall. 
He is fond also of employment, particular- 
ly calm meditation and agreeable specu- 
lations : is an optimist, a friend to nature 
and domestic felicity—has no thirst after 
honours and riches, and banishes all 

thoughts of to-morrow.—Medical Adviser. 


HOW TO LEARN THE HABIT OF EARLY 
RISING. 


It is a common complaint with would-be 
early risers, that after having formed the 
resolution in the most determined manner, 
and even after having acted upon it for a 
few mornings, they have insensibly re- 
turned to their habit of sleeping, and re- 
quired a new stimulus to operate upon 
them. Fortwo or three mornings they 
have risen earlier than their accustomed 
time—the novelty of the thing gave them 
pleasure—the morning air produced a 
liveliness and vivacity ofspirit. Pleased 
with the conquest they had made, the 
imagined the point gained by a single ef- 





ings the first impulse loses its original 
force—the stimulus subsides, and the no- 
veliy vanishes. The whole is succeeded 
by a good-natured, self-complaisant as- 
surance of success, The diminution of 
the usual quantity of sleep occasions a 
more than ordinary degree of drowsiness, 
and a desire to continue in bed. The 
consequence of all this is, they relapse 
at once into the old degeneracy, they be- 
come dispirited by their failure—and re- 
quire a new energy to rouse them from 
their lethargy. Perhaps the best remedy 
for this is to conquer the habit by degrees. 
Instead of taking the fort by storm—in- 
stead of rising two hours earlier allat once, 
the much better way is to secure five mi- 
nutes every morning, until we arrive at 
the hour which appears the most eligible 
for rising. In this way, the daily sub- 
traction from sleep will be but trifling, 
and will occasion no drowsiness on the 
following morning, which the sudden 
change from eight to five must necessari- 
ly produce. This is certainly the sure 
and easy method of daily undermining an 
injurious habit and daily confirming a 
useful one. In this way, the pleasure of 
the victory is felt before we are conscious 
of having commenced the combat. In 
this way, the last day of each week will 
be half an hour longer than the first. In 
this way, at the termination of a month, 
we will have become early risers, wiih 
the additional advantage of having form- 
ed the habit in such a manner that there 
will be no danger of its being reliaquish- 
ed. The habit, having been originally 
formed by the repetition of single acis, 
must be overcome by a similar repetition 
of single acts. The first time we lay 
longer in bed than usual it was ceriainly 
an involuntary act—the next derived a 
sanction from having had a precedent— 
the third followed upon the authority of 
the other two—the fourth appeared natu- 
ral; and so they continued in succession 
till their frequency served to hide their 
odiousness. The knowledge ofa disease 
is half its cure. The habit was gradual- 
ly created—let it be gradually destroyed : 
it was formed by degrees, let it be broken 
off by degrees: it is not a stride but a suc- 
cession of steps that conveys us from the 
foot to the top of a mountain. 

While the practice of supplanting the 
evil habit by the better one is going on, 
the mind should be strengthened by the re- 
collection of the long train of advantages 
to be acquired from the victory, and by an 
impression of the habitual persuasion of 
the importance of the endeavour. The 
mind, every night when we are going to 
bed, should be impressed with the indis- 
pensible necessity of rising early next 
moming. Immediately before falling 
asleep, a certain time at which to rise 
should be thought upon. A cursory view 
should be taken of the arguments we have 
stated in favour of the practice, and of the 
pernicious consequences resulting from a 





fort, and they relaxed themselves in all 
the security of victorv. Ina few morn- | 


contrary line of conduct. The value of 


the smallest portion of time should be es- 





occasions should be remembered. Re 

currence might even be had, by anticipa- 
tion, to the feelings ofa death-bed. The 
carelessness and the security of health 
should be laid aside. The solemn fact of 
time being a talent of incalculable value, 
and of our being obliged to render an ex- 
act account of it, should be thought of, 
and the determination should every night 
be formed to spend it as we would wish 
it had been spent. We should also look 
back vpon the countless hours already 
lost by us; and we should prove our pe- 
nitence for their loss by the economical 
use of that which remains. We should 
accustom ourselves to think on the pro- 
bability of our suddenly exchanging mis- 
improved time for an eternity, not too 
long to lament its profusion. By impress- 
ing such-like sentiments on the mind, the 
incitement to early rising will continue 
till the practice becomes habitual, when 
there will be no necessity for recalling the 
reasous which led to it. 


EXPERIMENT ON FASCINATION. 


May we mention among the powers of 
the eye, the faculty of fascination as- 
cribed to some animals? This faculty, 
rejected as a vulgar prejudice by Dr. 
Johnson, who was not,with all his genius, 
much skilled in Natural History, has re- 
peatedly been proved by unquestionable 
authority and actual experiment. The 
facetious Montaigne tells us, that at his 
house a cat was seen watching a bird at 
the top of a tree, and they for some time 
mutually fastened their eyes on each other. 
The bird at last let herself fall, as dead, 
into the cat’s claws: being either dazzled 
by the force of terror, or some attractive 
power in the cat. This power of fasci- 
nation is in most strength, in serpents, as 
is proved by experiment; for when a 
mouse or a bird is put into a cage with a 
viper, it does not need to lay hold of them, 
it merely fixes its eyes on them, opens its 
jaws, and they rush upon destruction. 
Phil. Trans. 





SIGHT OF THE MOLE AND LYNX. 

As the mole is the most noted animal 
for deficiency of sight, though it is by no 
means blind, as is usually imagined; so 
the lynx is, perhaps, the most famous for 
acuteness and clearness of vision; but 
whether the popular belief in the latter 
case is supported by facts, I am not cer- 
tain. There is no doubt, however, of the 
extraordinary vision of certain sorts o: 
birds. Most people who have been or 
the sea-coast have witnessed the mannei 
in which the osprey, the soland-goose, and 
other sea-birds, take their prey, by dart- 
ing down, with lueetinnte rapidity, 
from a considerable elevation, into the 
water. Now these birds must see their 
prey at some depth in the water from the 

eight whence they dart; and the infer- 
ence is, that their vision must be exceed- 
ingly acute for this purpose. 


Nothing is so apt to corrupt the heart 





timated. 


The regret which the loss of it 


as sudden exaltation. 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
What other friend has watched like a 
mother, over the helpless and uneasy 
hours of sickness—borne with its petu- 
lance—ministered to its infirmities— 
soothed its pains—and smoothed its fever- 
ish pillow? Where are the friends of our 
prosperity when “‘the evil days come, 
and the years draw nigh, in which we 
must say—we have no pleasure in them ?” 
When the clouds of misfortune descend, 
and poverty and want overtake us—when 
the heart is sick with the untulfilment of 
hope, and the spirit droops over its blast- 
ed expectations—when the cup of life is 
empoisoned by inischance or guile—when 
the storms hath no rainbow, and the mid- 
night hath no star—where then are the 
flatterers of our cloudless skies and sun- 
bright hours! When the schemes of 
earthly ambition fail, and the hiss of the 
multitude follows our downfall—whither 
have they departed? Where is the sha- 
dow that attended us, when the sun has 
veiled his beams? Where are the sum- 
mer birds, when the voice of winter sighs 
in the leafless forests t—Alas! it is but 
interest—or convenience—or habit—or 
fashion—that preserves the friendship of 
mankind. Where are the friends of this 
world, when the mouth of calumny has 
breathed mildew and pestilence over the 
promise of our growing reputation !— 
Where are they, when the taint of world- 
ly dishonour has fallen on our heads, and 
shame, wheter deserved or not, has 
pointed us out for scorn and mockery !— 
They have gone to worship the rising sun, 
and left perhaps their former benefactor 
to pine in gloomy solitude over their in- 
gratitude, and to feel the biting memory of 
‘‘ benefits forgot.” 
*‘ For what is friendship but a name, 
« A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
‘‘ A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
** And leaves the wretch to weep.”’. 


But the attachment of a mother—no 
change of fortune—no loss of influence— 
not even the loss of character can destroy. 
As the triumph of her children is her own, 
so is their downfall, and their dishonour. 
Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; 
her tears fiow unbidden for their sorrows. 
Her eye follows them while present, and 
her soul goes with them while absent. 
With patience that never tires, and self- 
denial that never ceases, she cheerfully 
sacrifices for them her own comforts and 
pleasures. Her sympathy is felt—not ob- 
truded; her consolation is never officious, 
and always soothing to the spirit; her 
friendship is unalierable in life and strong 
in death—and she breathes her last sigh 
in a prayer for the welfare of her chil- 
dren. = SP), 

Remembrance hovers over every inci- 
dent, in those calm and blissful days, when 
her presence gave lifé its charm :—That 
affection which turned aside the arrows 
of misfortune—that gentleness which al- 
leviated the pangs of distress—that ten- 
derness which smoothed the pillow of 
sickness—that hand which held the ach- 





ing head of pain—that piety and that 
sanctity which kindled in our hearts the 
pure fiame of devotion—those smiles 
which beamed upon us, and ever the 
brightest when the world was frowning ; 
and that unalterable love which support- 
ed us amidst its unkindness and ingrati- 
tude—can these ever be forgotten ! Can 
we call to mind, without deep emotion, 
the scenes of the death-chamber? the be- 
loved iace fast fading at the touch of dis- 
solution; the fond farewell; the fervent 
prayer for us which ceased but with de- 
parting lite? Callous and hardened must 
be the heart of that child, who can behold, 
without powerful emotion, the memorials 
of a deceased parent. No !—the heart 
must swell, and the eye must weep, when 
we visit that closet where we conversed 
with God together, and find it the abode 
of solitude and desolation of heart—when 
we look on the days that are to come, and 
behold the dark current of existence 
strewed with the wreck of our broken 
hopes and ruined schemes ; and feel that 
we must travel in loneliness along the 
pathway of being, bereft of those who, 
by sharing, heightened our pleasures— 
and who, by dividing, alleviated our sor- 


rows. 
— 


TO THE AUTUMNAL LEAF, 


Thou faded leaf! it seems to be 
But as of yesterday, 
When thou didst flourish on the tree 
ia all the pride of May : 
Then ’twas the merry hour of spring, 
Of nature’s fairest biossoming, 
On field, on flower and spray : 
It promis’d fair; how chang’d the scene, 
To what is now, from what hath been. 
So fares it with life’s early spring, 
Hope gilds each coming day, 
And sweetly doth the syren sing 
Her fond, delusive lay : 
Then the young fervent heart beats high, 
Whilst passion kindles in the eye, 
With bright, unceasing play : 
Fair are thy tints, thou genial hour, 
Yet transient as the autumn flower. 


Thou faded leaf! how iike to thee 
Is beauty in her morning pride, 
When lile is but a summer sea, 
And hope illumes its placid tide, 
Alas! for beauty’s autumn hour! 
Alas! for beauty’s blighted flower, 
When hope and bliss have died ! 
Her pailid brow, her cheek of grief, 
Have thy sad hue, thou faded leaf! 


Autumnal leaf! there is a stern 
And warning tone in thy decay : 

Like thee must man to death return, 
With his frail tenemeat of clay. 

Thy warning is of death and doom, 

Of genius blighted in its bloom, 
Of joy’s beclouded ray : 

Life, rapture, hope, ye are as brief, 

And fleeting as the autumn leaf. 

[Northern Whig. 


EPITAPH ON AN INVALID. 
Far happier are the dead, methinks, than they 
Who look for death, and fearit every day. 


A GALLANT RETORT. 


As a nobleman was leading a very 
lovely young lady from the theatre, after 
the representation of the tragedy of Zaire, 
at which she had been greatly affected, 
they met Voltaire, to whom the noble- 
man said, “‘You have much to answer 
for—the crime of drawing floods of tears 
from those beautiful eyes.”? Voltaire re- 
plied, ‘Ah, my lord, those eyes know 
but too well how to revenge themselves.” 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

At the grand Musical Festival at York, 
in England, which was to commence on 
the 13th ult. the following number of per- 
formers were engaged. Vocal, 90 cantos, 
70 altos, 90 tenors, and 100 basses; total 
350. Instrumental, violins 87, violas 82, 
violoncellos 24, double basses 16, flutes 6, 
oboes 12, clarionettes 6, bassoons 12, 
horns 11, trumpets 6, bass trombones 3 
tenor ditto 3, alto ditto 3, serpents and 
bass horns 8, double drums 2; total 231; 
independent of the leaders and conduc- 
tors. The overwhelming force of this 
powerful orchestra, in the Gloria Patri of 
the Jubilate, was to be heard in all its 
grandeur at the opening of the Festival. 
The Symphony being omitted, eve 
voice and instrument was to burst for 
in “ one mighty crash of harmony.” 





DEATH OF MARY. 
By the author of “ Lines on the burial of Sir John 
Moore.” 

If I had thought thon couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee, 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had pass’d, 
That time would e’er be o’er, 

When I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought { will not brook, 
That I must look in vain— 

But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

Aud now I feei—as well I may— 
Sweet Mary thou art dead. 


If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 

All cold and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smile has been— 
While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own, 
But there—I lay thee in the grave, 

And now--I am alone. 


I do not think, where’ er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may sooth thy heart, 
In thinking still of thee! 

Yet there was round thee such adawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore, 





The avaricious have no enjoyment of 
what they retain: the liberal enjoy even 





what they give away. 
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ON EGYPTIAN MUMMIES 
Concluded. 

The removal of the various envelopes 
of the mummy occupied upwards of an 
hour; it was then ascertained that the 
subject was a female, and no ventral in- 
cision, as described by Herodotus, had 
been practised to extract the viscera. 
The external parts of generation, totally 
free from hair, had been brought into close 
contact, but were readily recognised. 
The mammz must have been large, for 
they extended as low as the seventh rib, 
against which they were pressed by the 
arms; but, when these were lifted, the 
breasts were raised without difficulty 
the nipples and the areolw were seen in 
a perfectly distinct manner. The head 
is closely shaved; the hair may be felt 
upon passing the hand over it, and ap- 
pears to be brown. The eyelids were in 
close contact; and the cranium does not 
seem to have been disturbed externally. 
The teeth are seen perfectly white, and 
in asound condition The arms are cross- 
ed over the chest ; the fore-arms direct- 
ed obliquely upwards. The fingers of the 
left hand were bent inwards, the thumb 
being extended. There was no papyrus 
or other object of interest within the 

rasp, only a lump of rags dipped in the 
Sismiewe substance; neither were there 
any idols or papyri under the arm-pits. 
A few glass beads, of a blue and green 
colour, and some bugles, only were tound 
between some of the rolis of the ban- 
danges, as if dropped in by accident. A 
portion of reddish clay, with characters 
painted on it, was also found ina situation 
to act as acompress in the inside of the 
left leg ; and which our author conjec- 
tures to have been either a fragment of 
the wall of the chamber in which the 
muminy was made, or a piece of a case 
belonging to some other mummy Here 
it was used to fill up a hollow; and Dr 
Granville thinks that the same explana 
tion will serve for the accidental presence 
of the beads. 

The inferior extremities were brought 
into close contact at the knees and toes, 
the latter being fastened together. Nu- 
merous wrinkles were found on the inte- 
guments of the abdomen, denoting that 
its dimensions must have been considera- 
ble before death. 

The general surface of the body was of 
a deep brown colour, and quite dry In 
parts where the larger muscles lie, the 
surface felt quite soft, and they yielded 
sligntly to pressure. The cuticle had 
been removed throughout, except at the 
extreme points of the fingers and toes; 
the nails, of a brown colour, being retain- 
ed, but they were easily detached. 

The dimensions of the mummy formed 
the next subject of inquiry, especially as 
the Egyptian has been assumed by Blu- 
menbach as the type of a specific variety 
of the Ethiopian race. The height of 
this specimen was five feet seven-tenths 
ofaninch. The dimensions of the vari- 
ous parts of the trunk and extremities is 
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next given, which, upon comparison with 
those of the Venus de Medicis, as given 

by Winkelman, Camper, &c proves to 

be as nearly as possible the same. But, 

continues our author, it is the female pel- 

vis that presents the most striking differ- 

ence in different races : thus, nothing can 

be more distinct than this part in the Ne- 

gro, and the Caucasian or European race. 

In subjecting the pelvis of this mummy to 

this comparison,it was found to come near- 

er to the beau idea! of the Caucasian struc- 

ture, than that of European women in ge- 

neral; equalling in depth, amplitude, and | 
rotundity of outline, the Circassian form. 

The dimensions are then given; from 

which it appears that they are precisely in 

the proportion which the longest diameter 

bears to the shortestin the Venus, accord- 

ing to Camper,—viz, as 45 to 34; where- 

as, in tle Ethiopian or Negro race, it is 

only as 39 to 271-2. The same remarks 

apply with equal force to the head, in| 
which the likeness it bears to the skull of | 
the Georgian female, as represented in 
Blumenbach’s ** Decas tertia Craniorum,” 
is very striking. This examination, there-. 
fore, tends to confirm Cuvier’s opinion 
respecting the Caucasian origin of the 
Egyptians ; and it has also been remark- 
ed by travellers, that whole families are 
to be found in Upper Egypt the charac- 
ters of whose head, face, and figure, re- 
semble strongly those of the best mum- 
mies found in the hypogey of Thebes. 


From the above details, Dr. Granville 
proceeds to enumerate the progressive 
stages by which the Egyptians succeeded 
in preparing their most perfect, or (as our 
author calls them) the primitive specimens 
of the art of embalming. 


Ist. Immediately after death the em- 
balmers, in the majority of cases, pro- 
ceeded to remove the viscera, either 
wholly or partially, sometimes through an 
incision on one side of the abdomen, in 
others through the anus. The cavity of 
the thorax was not usually disturbed. 


2d. The head was emptied, either 
through the nostrils or through one of the 
orbits; the eyes being taken out, and ar- 
tificial ones afterwards substituted. The 
cavity was then washed out by the injec- 
tion of some fluid, which brought away 
every vestige even of the membranes, 
and yet the tentorium still remains. After 
this, a small quantity of liquid resin was 
injected into the cranium. 

3d. The body was then covered with 
quick lime for a few hours, and after- 
wards rubbed with a blunt knife, so as to 
effectually remove the cuticle; but the 
scalp was not touched, and the nails were 
preserved. 


4th. This having been accomplished,the 
body was immersed in a liquified mixture 
of wax and resin, with some sort of bitu- 
minous substance ; which last, however, 
does not appear to have been essential to 
the process. In this preparation the body 























remained a certain number of days, over 
a gentle fire; and upon this part of the 


process the perfection of the mummy ap- 
pears to have consisted. 

5th. When the body was taken out of this 
mixture, it must, of necessity, have been 
in a very soft and pliant condition. The 
next step,then, was the tanning of the sur- 
face, and exposing it to the additional in- 
fluence of the salts, the presence of which 
has been shown. 

Whether the vegetable astringent in- 
fusion was a separate process, and the im- 
mersion of the body into the water of the 
Natron lake followed, or the whole con- 
stituted one process only, are questions 
not possible to decide. However, when 
the embalmers considered that the body 
was sufficiently impregnated with the ac- 
tive principles employed, it was allowed 
to dry for a few hours ; and then the ban- 
dages, previously prepared with tannin, 
were applied, beginning with each limb ; 
and, whilst this operation was performing, 
the body must have been in a very supple 
state, or the deep wrinkles observed on 
the abdomen, &c. could not have existed. 
Where it was necessary to obviate the 
possibility of slackness in some of the 
turns of the bandages, they were daubed 
over with two different substances, either 
wax and resin or resin alone ; the lumps 
of myrrh, &c. were pushed up through 
the anus. 


Such are the principal facts relative to 
the subject of Egyptian mummies. Some 
remarks upon the description of this pro- 
cess, as given by Herodotus, next follow, 
but which we omit, for want of space; 
merely remarking, that our author inge- 
niously explains the word mummy to be 
derived from the Coptic word mum, sig- 
nifying wax: thus strengthening his 
views by the very etymology of the term. 

It only remains to observe, that, by fol- 
lowing the processes here detailed, Dr. 
Granville has succeeded in imitating the 
preparation of mummies. In one instance 
a still-born child was employed: this 
modern mummy has been in existence 
upwards of three years, without bandage 
or covering of any kind, exposed to all 
kinds of temperature, without betraying 
the slightest vestige of decay or putrefac- 
tion. 

Our readers may easily conceive the 
enthusiasm with which our author de- 
scribes the examination of this perfect 
specimen, which had probably been pre- 
pared upwards of three thousand years; 
an enthusiasm in which the reader of his 
very interesting essay cannot fail of par- 
ticipating. 





ANECDOTE. 


Voiture having satirised a nobleman 
who was powerful at court, the latter 
sought every occasion to revenge himself, 
and challenged Voiture to fight him 
with swords. ‘* We are not equals,” re- 
plied Voiture. ‘* You are great, I am lit- 


tle ; you are brave, I am a coward: you 
wish to kill me, eh bien, I will consider 
myself as dead ;”—this made the great 
man laugh, and disarmed his anger. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








For the American Athenaeum. 
REFLECTIONS. 


There is a pleasure in recalling to the 
memory the days of our childhood, when 
in youthful buoyancy of spirits, we have 
gamboled through flowery fields, or seat- 
ed on some luxuriant grassy plain,we have 
listened to the childish tales of the nurse- 
Fe een a sensitive heart must surely 
feel. 

There is a charm which, like a wreath 
of enchantment, attaches us to the scenes 
of our early years, when our days were 
passed in all the sportive routine of mirth 
and innocence, our path strewed with the 
flowers of peace and contentment, and no 
cloud of misfortune darkened the horizon 
of our happiness, when a tender parent 
watched over us with all the affection 
which maternal fondness could inspire, 
gazing with delight asour youthful minds 
gradually expanded to maturity, and in- 
culcating in our hearts the. precepts of 
virtue and religion. When we recall to 
the recollection these ‘‘ fleeting moments” 
of our early childhood, and contrast them 
with the days of after years which are 
passed in happiness intermixed with sor- 
row, and perhaps guilt. when the cup of 
pleasure appears within our reach and we 
eagerly extend our arms to receive it—it 
is dashed from us by the hand of misfor- 
tune, how forcibly must we feel the com- 
parison? Who is there whose heart will 
not thrill with pleasure at these recollec- 
tions 1—who will not weep over the me- 
mory of his youthful friends !—who will 
not sigh for those innocent days when his 
uncorrupted heart could harbour no senti- 
ment of impiety? None, but he whose 
heart is corroded by vice and infamy, and 
rendered callous to the softer feelings of 
regret and humanity. 

These reflections were occasioned by 
my visiting, not long since, my native 
town , 

It was a cloudy night—the moon would 
for a moment emit her pallid light, cast- 
ing a shade of silvery hue on the sur- 
rounding objects, when a dark and impe- 
netrable cloud would intervene and ob- 
scure it from the sight. : 

This, thought I, as I gazed on the fir- 
mement, is a true picture of human life 
—thus does prosperity shed its golden 
light around us in all its glowing colours, 
and when we think ourselves most hap- 
py, the gathering clouds of adversity will 
obscure the prospect, and plunge us in 
the dark and dreary regions of sorrow and 
despair. 

I wandered through the village, gazing 
with delight upon every object, until my 
unconscious footsteps led me to a grave- 

ard, where repose the relics of mortality. 
t was at that silent hour of night which 
inspires melancholy refiections. I gazed 
around the mournful spot—no sound was 
heard, but the wind gently sighing through 
the yew-trees which surrounded the sa- 
ered enclosure, and which seemed to 





mourn over the departed spirits of those 
who rested beneath its soil. The image 
of a dear and sainted mother was forcibly 
brought to my recollection by these em- 
blems of mortality. I remembered how 
often I had been caressed by those fondly- 
extended arms which are now cold and 
motionless in death—how often. the tears 
of affection had fallen over me from those 
eyes which are closed in endless night. 
My heart seemed bursting with emotion: 
I at length found relief in a shower of 
tears—those tears were hallowed, forthey 
fell to the memory of a dear departed 
parent! though buried on a distant foreign 
shore, though the ocean rolls between, 
and separates us, still wiil memory, 
prompted by filial affection, cling to the 
sacred spot where her relics repose, 
and though no sculptured monument 
pompously marks the grave, yet angels 
guard the sacred mound from the pollu- 
tion of contaminating footsteps. ALBERT. 


For the American Atheneum. 


REFLECTIONS 
On the Decline of the Venetian Republic. 


“« States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 

‘** Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

«The pleasant place ofall festivity, 

‘* The revelof the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

Byron. 

To trace the various causes which lead 

to the declension and overthrow of em- 

pires, to discover the fatal errors into 


which great states have been betrayed, 


and to determine what constitutes the 
true happiness and glory of a nation, is a 
subject ever deemed worthy the attention 
of the statesman, and the investigation of 
the philosopher. They will by this means 
be instructed by examples, rather than by 
precepts, in the art of successfully ad- 
ministering government, and in the max- 
ims of civil polity. 

The Republic of Venice claims our at 
tention, as well on account of its great 
antiquity as for the immense wealth and 
extensive commerce it once enjoyed. 
Wisdom and energy laid the foundation 
of its power, and extended. and consoli- 
dated its dominions. From being a petty, 
insignificant state, Venice rose to the rank 
of one of the first nations of Europe. The 
enterprising genius of the people, stimu- 
lated to exertion by the uncommon ad- 
vantages of their situation, and fostered 
by the spirit of their government, led them 
to engage in extensive commercial pur- 
suits which, while they tended to aggran- 
dize, at -the same time, increased the 
wealth, and importance of the state. They 
entirely engrossed the lucrative trade in 
the manufactures and productions of the 
east, of which articles of luxury and court- 
ly splendour, they were the only import- 
ers into Europe. ‘This extensive com- 
merce supplied the Republic, for many 
ages, with the means of supporting ex- 
tensive wars against the foes of her inde- 
pendence, and added great wealth and 


i riches to the native plenty of the country. 





The civil constitution, established on a 
firm basis, had undergone no considerable 
change during many centuries, and the 
senate had conducted its affairs with a 
spirit of vigour and uniformity, which 
gave them the greatest advantages over 
other nations, whose policy changed with 
the person who managed the chief helm 
of state. While indecision and wavering 
measures were the characteristic features 
of her neighbours, wisdom and decision 
stamped the councils of Venice. Venice 
became an object of terror! Her navy, 
which was the chief pillar of support to 
the Republic, increased, and opened new 
sources for the industry and enterprise of 
her citizens. Unrivalled, she claimed 
the sea as her particular domain, and de- 
fied with impunity every attempt to op- 
pose her growing influence and prowess. 
She inspired her neighbours with a con- 
tinual dread and jealousy of her danger- 
ous increase of power. The most proud 
monarchs of Europe could not. but with 
secret envy view their inability te vie 
with her private citizens in the magnifi- 
cence of their buildings, the riches dis- 
played in their ornaments, or in the ele- 
gasice and splendour of high life. In- 

ated with the height to which she had 
now attained, she began to extend her 
hitherto confined territories, and. victori- 
ously carried her arms over Lombardy, 
Istria and Walmatia. Thus did this na- 
tion, which owed its origin to the de- 


struction of Italy, and consisted, at first, 


of refugees from the sacked and depopu- 
lated towns of that country, now behold 
itself possessed of the finest provinces of 
that degraded land, once the seat of so 
much glory and Roman triumph. The 
Venetian armies, inspired with a degree of 
heroic valour and intrepid courage, na- 
tural to an independent nation, possessing 
entire confidence in their own energies 
and strength, carried terror wherever they 
pursued their victorious march. Even 
Constantinople, the pride of the Turco- 
mans, the seat of Ottoman glory and em- 
pire, opened its gates to the victorious 
Dandolo, the doge of Venice. 

Behold the venerable patriot, at the age 
of fourscore, and deprived of his sight, re- 
signing the calm and tranquillity of retired 
life, relinquishing the smiles of a domes- 


tic circle, to undergo the fatigues of a. 


camp with the vigourous ardour of a 
youth, and persevering firmness of a ve- 
teran! Uniting in himself the noble qua- 
lities of a distinguished statesman, a ge- 


nerous conqueror and an undaunted pa- | 


triot—rare proofs of human excellence and 
perfection. 

The acquisition of dominion, which 
seemed to crown the height of Venetian 
power, must be consideted as one of the 
fatal causes of its decline. Its forces, 
which when consolidated, bad formed an 
impenetrable phalanx, and had so often 
vanquished the enemies of the state, were 
now dispersed and divided. By the con- 
quests of these provinces of Italy, com- 
merce also suffered severely—individuals, 
imitating the example of their govern- 
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ment, desired to become proprietors ofthe 
newly conquered lands, and sacrificed 
for that purpose, a portion of that wealth 
which had hitherto been exclusively ap- 
plied to commertcial pursuits—this double 
employ of public forces and private wealth 
enfeebled. both. 

“ Extended empire, like expanded gold, 

“ Exchanges solid strength for feeble power.” 

JOHNSON. 


Venice, become less powerful by the 
very extension of her territories, allowed 
herself to be dazzled by the precarious 
and temporary influence she thereby ac- 
quired over the affairs of Italy. She ex- 
cited the hatred and waked the jealousy 
of her neighbours, by the extraordinary 
means she etnployed to preserve and in- 
crease this influence. The powers of 
Europe only watched for a favourable 
opportunity to destroy her mereasing 

audeur, and cause her complete down 
all. An opportunity so much desirec by 
the enemies of the republic, was hasten- 
ed by circumstances which will now 
claim our attention. 

The balance of power, that darling chi- 
mera of the ablest politicians, even to this 
day, and in the endeavours tosettle which 
the greatest empires have been shaken 
to their foundations, and monarchs hurled 
from their thrones; this balance of pow- 
er the Venetians endeavoured to establish 
among their neighbours. overlooking, in 
the vain attempt, the cause of justice and 
of right. This bold but impolitic step of 
the republic, proved the source whence 
sprung that’ famous treaty, ‘ the league of 
Cambray,’ and proved very hurtful to the 
grandeur and happiness of the Venetians. 

That several states should combine 
against one, more powerful than any or all 
of them, either to limit its exorbitant 
power within proper bounds, or reduce its 
dangerous influence, is not extraordinary 
nor uncommon, but it rarely happens, that 
several. sovereigns should confederate 
against one state less powerful than any 
of them, with a design to overthrow her. 
Alliances of this kind seem so contrary to 
the established rales of policy, that they 
would appear impossible did not history 
furnish us with instances. The most me- 
morable presents itself in the league of 
Cambray, by which the most: powerful 
potentates of Europe, with the Pope at 
their head, bound themselves to annul the 
existence of Venice. 

From this powerful coalition the repub- 
lic had much to fear, and then first felt 
the necessity of forming defensive alli 
ances with other states, which, owing to 
her immense riches and continual jealou- 
y of them, she had neglected to do. But 
the Venetians, finding themselves de- 
prived of all hopes of assistance, and en- 
compassed with enraged enemies, did not 
despair, but sought support from their 
own strength and valour, and resolved to 
meet the intended blow with a spirit be- 
coming a free and independent nation. 
But the attempt was vain, and had they 
not found means to engage the ambitious 














Julius, who was the soul of the confedce- 
racy, in their cause, they would have 
been compelled to submit to so huge a 
force. But although the republic did not 
fall under so severe aud heavy a shock, 
having escaped with the loss.of her domi- 
nions on the continent, she made, after 
this, a very indifferent figure in the page 
of history, and was so much crippled as 
never to have been able to regain her for- 
mer splendour and ascendancy over her 
neighbours. 

‘To these causes of her declension suc- 
ceeded others, which no human wisdom 
could have foreseen. The successful pur- 
suit of literature in Europe, and the great 
progress made in the arts and sciences, 
proved very destructive to the interest of 
the Venetian commerce, in opening new 
sources of luxury and wealth to those who 
had hitherto depended upon it for the en- 
joyment of them. The monopoly of the 
Venetians in the trade of the Kast was 
cut off by the discovery of a passage by 
water to the sources of the articles. The 
state suffered a diminution of riches and 
grandeur, owing to the decline of her 
trade; on which she leaned as her chief 
pillar of state. 

But the gradual descent of the Vene- 
tians, fromthat splendour and power they 
had enjoyed, to their subsequent contract 
ed state, instead of degrading them, reflects 
the highest honour on the industry of the 
people as well as on the perseverance of 
the government How was the govern- 
ment to foresee the discoveries of a pas- 
sage by the Cape of Good Hope?— 
What remedy could it apply. to this incur- 
able evil? None The:star of Venetian 
glory was fast setting, amd’the few flashes 
it made but hastened its destruction. 

The Turks extending their conquests, 
deprived the republic of the last resources 
of her trade, and engaged her in many 
successive wars, and though the Vene- 
tians displayed every effort worthy of her 
former grandeur; these wars tended to 
weaken her strength and empty her trea- 
sury—she however nobly as yet, sustain- 
ed her character; and the siege of Can- 
dia will adorn the volume of Venetian 
story with the name of Morosini, crown- 
ed with the laurels of a well-contested 
war, in which-he displayed prodigies of 
valour and heroic firmness; and finally 
marched out of the rubbish of a city, 
which he had disputed with his foes for 
twenty-four years. 

These wars continued to enfeeble the 
republic until her government dwindled 
away into imbecility and weakness, and 
the nation into insignificance. All the 
energy which had formerly characterised 
the administration vanished—all feelings 
of patriotism became extinct, and self 
das the guiding motto of every indivi- 
dual, 

The power of the doge was circum- 
scribed within very narrow limits—‘‘ Rex 
in purpura, senator in curias, in urbe cap- 
tivus—eztra urbem privatus,’’ was the dis- 
tinction of the husband of the far-famed 
Adriatic. The rich and powerful were 





not remiss in seizing the golden opportu- 
nity to aggrandize themselves and op- 
press the unfortunate poor. The Patri- 
cians kept the rest of the citizens in per- 
petual awe, and even had the power to 
withold the senate, either from proposing 
or adopting laws for the good of the state. 
Such a conduct would expose their lives 
to the mercy of the Inquisitors, who, hav- 
ing the supreme authority over every per- 
son, of life or death, performed deeds of 
cruelty and horror, abhorrent to every 
lover of freedom and justice. 

The Venetian armies. who once had 
commanded respect from all Europe, 
were insignificant both in number and es- 
timation. 

ihese abuses, being unchecked by the 
government on account of its weakness and 
want of a treasury, led gradually to the 
final dissolution of the Venetian republic. 
In a few months after the dissolution of 
the executive government, Venice, once 
so rich, so wealthy, so powerful, so en- 
vied, became an Austrian Province. 

Such was the inglorious end of a State 
whose existence had been preserved for 
near fourteen centuries. Its grandeur, 
owing to its commerce, and with the de- 
cline of the latter, its power, its influ- 
ence, began to lessen. No republic in 
the history of the world has subsisted for 
so long a period—and few governments 
can boast of an independence which was 
not founded in usurpation, or cemented 
with blood ! 


But while the causes which have alrea- 
dy been mentioned were very effectual in 
destroying this once flourishing republic, 
there were some evils, radically belong- 
ing to the form of government administer- 
ed in the State. This was the wantof @ 
counterpoise to the power of the patri- 
cians, and also the wart of encourage- 
ment for merit in a plebeian. In Venice 
merit never could elevate a simple citi- 
zen as in ancient Rome, or in this asylum 
of liberty and peace, America. 


The beauty and excellency of the 
American constitution consists in the pru-’ 
dent distribution and wise exercise of the’ 
different powers of government, in the 
exact equilibrium maintained between 
the executive and representative power; 
and again, in the proper suffrages of the 
people for their representatives. The 
evils which oppressed the Venetian go- 
vernment, certainly took their rise from a 
want of these true sources of the happi- 
ness and glory of all nations. Already’ 
have these advantages opened to us the 
sources whence we may become great, 
numerous, and powerful! Already do 
we anticipate the day when America 
shall be the emporium of the arts, and the 
seat of true glory and happiness. Long 
may we remain jealous of our liberty! long 
may we remain proud of it! So long shall 
we defeat every attempt made to corrupt 
or enslave us, and enjoy the blessings 
which naturally spring from a constitu- 
tion founded in wisdom, and cemented 
with firmness. 
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For the American Aihenaum. 
A TRIP TO THE COUNTRY. 


The steam-boat bell was tolling its last 
peal as I hurried on board amid all the 
bustle and deafening clamour of depar- 
ture—the wheels plashed in the water, 
and away we moved gaily off from the 
wharves of the city. It was a bright au- 
tun:nal afternoon, and the breeze came | 
not loitering along with the languor of 
summer, but with a fresh and bracing spi- 
rit, imparting a new inpuise to existence, 
and giving elasticity to the steps of the 
fair forms that trod the deck in all the be- 
witching loveliness of youth and beauty; 
tinging the cheek, and fanning aside the 
curls that clustered round the snow- white 
brow. 

I felt an exaltation of spirits that I had 
not known for many a-day, as I saunter- 
ed amid the gay and animated groups 
that siood gazing alternately at the rece- 
ding city, or the bright foliage of the au- 
tumnal woods on the Jersey shore. 

The breeze, which was fresh when we 
left the city, soon died away: the sloops, 
with their white sails, which had been 
bearing us company, now lagged behind, 
and the steam-boat shot a-head in her so- 
litary course, leaving them with their 
sails flapping idly against their masts ;— 
nothing occurred to obstruct the uniformi- 
ty of the rapid progress of the boat asshe 
pursued her way amid the silence of the 
short twilight that soon darkened into 
night; the bright and joyous faces that 
had thronged the deck, gradually retired, 
and in a little while I found myself al- 
most alone. 

I had jeft the city not from any great 
predilection for the country, but from 
mere ennui and weariness of spirit. In 
my boyish days I had been very much at- 
tached to the country, but I had lost al- 
most a!l relish for it of late, and had not 
for several years seen more of it than an 
occasional ride to Cato’s or Harlem had 
given me an opportunity of witnessing ; 
but as I stood upon the deserted deck, 
gazing upon the stars as they one by one 
struggled through the evening mist, that 
was fast enveloping the woods in its fleecy 
folds, memory, without an effort, carried 
me back to the scenes of my earlier days, 
and I saw the country once more in the 
light of youth, when my heart was free 
and careless— 


‘ When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
* And the heart promis’d what the fancy drew.’ 





The variegated scenery of hill and dale— 
forest and river, rose fresh to my remem- 
brance. I climbed once more the solitary 
path that led with its circuitous windings 
to the summit of the hill, with light and 
buoyant steps. The sun was shining 
bright upon the yellow leaves of the trees 
that flung their branches wildly across 
the path. I stood by the side of the lit- 
tle stream that was winding its way slow- 
ly to the Hudson, and gazed on the seclu- 
ded spot I had once loved so well. The 





rocks were overgrown with vines, and 


the wild grapes were hanging in purple 
clusters over the quiet waters of the 
brook—all was silent except the far-off- 
sound of the woodman’s axe, striking its 
sturdy stroke, and echoing faintly oy 
the woods—and the chattering of the 
squirrel gathering his hoard of nuts, and 
shaking the parti-coloured leaves to the 
— as he leaped in fearless confidence 
rom branch to branch—now gazing for a 
moment at me, and then darting awa 
again to the topmost boughs of the wad. 

After tracing each well-remember- 
ed haunt, I reached the summit of high 
land that overlooked the river, and the 
whole scene, in all its beauty, burst at 
once upon me—above, the heavens were 
spread out clear and unclouded—beneath, 
the river held on its course, rejoicing and 
sparkling in the sunbeams—and around, 
the whole country stood clad in all the 
rainbow dies and gorgeous habiliments of 
autumn: my fit of musing was now sud- 
denly disturbed by the steam-boat stop- 
ping to land passengers, and with the usu- 
al expedition of these time-saving conve- 
niences, | was soon onshore. J found no 
difficulty in obtaining a wagon to convey 
me the short distance I had to travel—and 
in a few minutes, 


“Smack went the whip, . 
** Round went the wheels,” 

and away we scampered, over a high, 
country road, at a rate that soon jolted 
away all my musing dreams. We flew 
past woods and houses with the rapidity 
of wind ; and at the expiration of an hour 
I found myself at my place of destination. 
The night was far spent, and as I was 
perfectly acquainted with the house, I in- 
tended to have awakened the old servant, 
and have gone quietly to bed without dis- 
turbing the family. when, as I opened the 
Bate of the court-yard that led to the 

ouse, I was startled at seeing light in the 
parlour. As this was so contrary to my 
friend’s habits of retiring early, I was at 
a loss what to think of it—my fears led 
me to conclude that sickness alone could 
oecasion such an unusual departure from 
established customs, and fancy at once 
arrayed before me all the appalling 
wretchedness of the sick room, the wea- 
risome nights of suffering and anxiety, 
which every one that has once known 
even shudders to remember. My heart 
sunk within me as the night-wind sighed 
through the elms, bringing down the 
faded leaves and strewing them on the 
pathway. I stood for a moment irresolute 
what to do—but what alternative had I? 
I trod lightly up the steps, and knocked 
gently at the door; my summons was an- 
swered immediately, ,and I was most 
agreeably disappointed, for there was no 
haggard countenance on the threshold— 
but the daughter of my friend—health 
blooming in her cheek, and all the inno- 
cent vivacity of careless youth sparkling 
in her eye. She had been spending the 
evening out, and the light which had so 
much alarmed me, had been left burning 
for her on her return. She laughed most 





z= —= 
heartity at my fright; and all my sombre 
reflections were soon dissipated by the 
kind mej norige’| of the house. I drank 
an extra glass of madeira—kissed my kind 
hostess—goodnight—and retired to rest 
with all the joyous feelings of auld lang 


I arose early the next morning, receiv- 
ed the hearty welcome of the family, 
seated myself at the early breakfast ta- 
ble, and did ample justice to the good 
things of my host; however, there ever 
must and will be a drawback on all hu- 
man enjoyments.. I had scarcely left the 
table when a party of young ladies from 
the city were announced as visiters; they 
were old acquaintances, ‘and I had been 
so often wearied with their insipidity and 
affectation before, that I was most sin- 
cerely sorry to see them. Here was an 
end at once to any thing like a solitary 
ramble to my favourite haunts. As we 
were to be inmates of the same house, it 
became my at as a liege subject of the 
sex, to attend. them in their excursions— 
and such excursions! heaven save us from 
the like again: such riding! such walk- 
ing! such clambering over rocks! such 
seeing of sights! such hearing of echoes! 
such tearing of frocks ! and soiling of rib- 
bons! such screaming at the sight of 
squirrels! such giggling! such ecstacies ! 
such verse-making on oak leaves! my 
head aches at the mere remembrance of 
them. Day after day brought the same 
succession of pursuits, until I could en- 
dure it no longer. Ona plea of urgent 
business, I left my fair sentimentalists, 
and turned forhome again. It was night 
when the boat reached the city, and the 
lights were twinkling brightly upon the 
view. I leaped on shore, glad enough 
once more to tread the pavement. I eat 
my oysters with a keen relish—I lighted 
my segar and puffed away with no ordi- 
nary satisfaction, as I looked over the 
evening paper; and, as St. Paul struck 
eleven, every sound of the bell went to 
my heart as the voice of an old friend— 
*‘ all’s well!” came sounding upon my 
ear, from the hall, as I enterec my 
chamber. All’s well, indeed, thinks I to 
myself—I’m safe in York again. Vv. G. 


Soon observing one of his friends 
grieving beyond measure, led him to the 
castle of Athens, and bade him cast his 
eyes upon the houses below. “ Think 
now,” said he, ‘‘ what a number of dis- 
tressed persons these houses have con- 
tained. do at present contain, and will 
contain in time coming. Forbear, then, 
impotently to deplore your misfortunes, 
which are common to all.” It was a say- 
ing of the same wise man, “ That if all 
the misfortunes incident to human nature 
were gathered into one heap, to be again 
distributed among individuals, every man 
would draw out his own misfortune, ra- 
ther than take what chance should offer. 


A wicked man caunot have any true 
love or esteem for himself. The sense of 
his depravity must disgust him. 
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' gradually wore off, and I once more min- 
igled in society. But how altered were 
|my feelings. I threw a shade of melan- 
Arrived at Mr. Andrews, we were re- choly over every thing that I undertook, 
ceived with allthe kindness so character- | the more so, as I now lost Milford, who 
istic of this gentleman’s good heart and | was called by his studies to the universi- 
open disposition. Caroline was from|ty. I began to neglect my serious occu- 
home; she and Mrs. Andrews had gone | pations to write verses—thus, like the dog 
to walk as far as the village, which was | in the fable, casting off the the substance 
about a mile distant. I immediately | for the shadow. 
proposed following them, and taking Mil-| My teacher, at first, encouraged these, 
ford by the arm, we set off at a lover’s) my sallies of imagination, thinking, that I 
pace. We did not, however, overtake | would, as I grew older, either abandon it 
them until they were on their return.—| altogether, or that, if not, it might lead 
Milford and myself joined Caroline, leav- | me to attempt something which would be 
ing Mr. Andrews and his lady to enjoy | honourable to myself and creditable to 
each other’s society as they thought pro-| him as having been my instructer: his 
per. O, how proud I felt when I saw his | partiality for me, on this account, increas- 
eye, who had just been railing at my fol-| ed daily, and, of consequence, drew upon 
ly, dilate into all the expression of plea-| me the envy and ill-will of most of the 
sure. How did I draw nearer to her, | scholars—for there are few, if any, in 
fearful of losing what I held dearest to! whatever society, who can see another 
me, and yet happy in the exhibition of| rising above them without angry emotions. 
my good fortune. My disposition was na-| The period for our annual examination 
turally retiring, because I felt too deeply | was approaching, and after the conclu- 
all, even the most indifferent occurrences | sion of our more serious exercises, it was 
of the day ; that of Milford was easy and! proposed that a play should be represent- 
gay, not often abashed by trifles. Yet,/ed. Not wishing, if possible, to intro- 
how different did we appear on the pre-| duce any thing in the exercises which 
sent occasion—the presence of Caroline | was not original, I was chosen to write a 
seemed to fill me with animation, and I| farce, which 1 undertook with enthu- 
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ADVENTURES OF A POET.—CHAP. III. 


discoursed with her as I never before dis- 
coursed with woman ; Milford tried fre- | 
quently to speak, yet the words appeared 
to fall from him as if unconsciously, and 
then he would resume his moping silence. 
Having disposed of the ladies in safety, 
we prepared to returm to the academy, 
the rules of which did not allow us to be 
absent after nine in the evening. 

It was now my turn to triumph, for Ca- 
roline’s beauty had deeply touched the 
heart of my friend; how different, too, 
were his feelings from mine. I loving 
and loved in return—he pursuing the same 
object, yet despairing of even the most 
trifling success. Our thoughts became, 
henceforward, more than ever, the same ; 
he grasped at every the slightest hope, 
for with all, love will predominate over 
friendship. I laughed at what I knew to 
be unfounded, certain of the possession 
of my Caroline. 

Well, I will not dwell upon all the lit- 
tle hopes and fears which beset me until 
the melancholy consummation of my love. 
We pledged our faith—the day for our 
nuptials was fixed—all was bright as the 
morning halo to my expectant wishes, 
when the thick darkness of misery gather- 
ed over my head, and left me to deplore 
my loss in sorrow and wretchedness. 

A violent fever seized on Caroline, and 
in a few days they who had prepared re- 
joicings for her bridal, came to spread the 
wild rose and lily over her grave. And 
I, who had lived but in her smiles, now 
sat lonely on ker tomb, watching the re- 
volving stars until my wearied eyes re- 
fused longer to administer to my grief. 

Time will efface the most poignant sor- 
row; and for youth there are too many 
attractions in the world to be passed by 
unheeded, The excess of my repining 





siasm. Here, thought I, can I give vent 
to my genius—here will the world see 
and applaud my growing talents, which 
had else passed unnoticed. In a week it 
was finished, and sent forth under the ti- 
tle of Old Aligator. 

The principal character in it was an 
aligator, eighteen feet long, which, after 
encountering a host of enemies, that were 
sent against it, and swallowing two or 
three, retired to enjoy domestic happiness 
with the object of is affections, at the 
bottom of the Mississippi. 

My production was received with rap- 
tures by the illiterate audience which was 
to decide on its merits, and left me inflat- 
ed with ey at my success ; but before | 
pursue the consequence of this play-writ- 
ing, I have an adventure to relate which 
had a great effect on my subsequent ca- 
reer. 

While attentively engaged in the per- 
formance of my partin the play, my eye 
caught a glance from a girl whs sat im- 
mediately opposite the stage, at no great 
distance. y entire attention soon be- 
came rivited to her, and all the tumultu- 
ous emotions which usually attend upon 
these sudden attachments, took posses- 
sion of me: my soul revelled in one glow 
of delight as I dwelt upon her sweet Thee; 
which seemed as though angels had traced 
its every lineament. I was no sooner re- 
leased from my duties for the evening, 
than I endeavoured to ascertain who it 
was that had taken such entire possession 
of my feelings.—It was not long before I 
discovered that she was a young lady from 
the city, of no great prospects as regarded 
wealth, yet possessed of every accomplish- 
ment which is bestowed upon the most 
perfect woman. 

I retired to my solitary chamber, and 





composed a sonnet, which I sung under 
her window that very night, although she 
lived at some two miles distant. That 
she heard me I was sure of ; and that she 
knew whol was, I cannot doubt. Not 
long after I succeeded in getting an intro- 
duction to the family in which she resid- 
ed. Thus you behold me once more 
launched forth into the swift current of 
——let me not say, madness. 


When we reflect upon the thousand 
vicissitudes to which man is continually 
liable ; when we look back upon the blast- 
ing of every dearest hope which was 
wont to light our youthful way to joy and 
happiness—when alone, and sorrowing, 


| we lay our heads on our lonely pillow, 


not to dream of the Peri on his wings of 
light, nor of the gay groves where love 
scatters his incence, but to dwell on the 
sad reminiscences of the past, and look for- 
ward recklessly on the future, who would 
venture a wish for life when ail its most 
hallowed enjoyments are at the mercy of 
another’s frailties. 


1 now deserted my serious occupations. 
It was my father’s intention to have bred 
me to the law—but there are no two 
things in the world more opposite than 
stiff legal phrases, and the bright imagery 
of Apollo’s worshipper. It was with no 
great pleasure, therefore, that he heard of 
my devotion to this new shrine, and I 
shortly received orders from him, convey- 
ed by my tutor, not to waste my time on 
such frivolities. 


What! was I to give up my dearest 
hope of fame, to comply with the drudge- 
ry of Blackstone or Espinasse ? never. I, 
however, dissembled as well as I could, 
and determined to take the first opportu- 
nity of letting my father know how little 
I relished his plan of education. I ac- 
cordingly wrote him a letter interspersed 
with quotations, stating my hopes in the 
line of action which I had draw out for 
myself. 

In the mean while, my love-adventure 
was rapidly advancing; the name of my 
inamorata was Anna-Maria-Matilda; we 
appeared as if made for each other only ; 
did one cherish a wish,it was reciprocated 
by the other, and all seemed to think with 
pleasure on our union, but my old friend, 
Mr. Andrews, who often said, “ beware, 
Frederic, of that girl—she does not love 
you, from her conduct to other young 
men, it is evident she is a coquette, and 
you will repent your confidence when it 
will be too late.” I would smile as the 
good man gave his advice, and thank him, 
but the infatuation was tco strong to be 
overcome by reason. R. 


In choosing a Wife great beauty ought 
rather to be avoided than preferred. An 
agreeable figure and winning manner, 
which inspire affection without love, are 
always new. Beauty loses its relish ; the 
graces never : after the longest acquaint- 
ance, they are no less agreeable than at 
first. 
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Tue Cuarvteston Covrier.—This paper of 
the 24th ult. contained a letter from a correspon- 
dent ia this city, who, in an attempt at describing 
the actual condition of literature in this city, enu- 
merates the periodical journals published here 
monthly and weekly, but omits to mention the 
American Atheneum. Was the omission acci- 
dental? The Courier exchanges with us, and 
the person who we have reason to believe was its 
correspondent,cannot oe ignorant of our existence. 
Of this we can give positive proofs. Fiat Justitia! 





Erratum.—The 19th line of Augusta’s commu- 
nication in our last, was accidentally omitted in 
the manuscript. 


Literary Inre.tiicence.—The oration de- 
livered by R. Ray, Esq. on Thursday last, in aid 
of an artist’s fund, is to be published. We shail 
give due notice of its appearance. The Ameri- 
can, (newspaper,) pronounces it to be an original 
and classical production. 

A new volume of Poems, by S. L. Fairfield, 
has just appeared. We are indebted for a copy 
of it to a Baltimore correspondent, and shall short- 
ly present our readers with a review of it. 

The first number of “* The New-Harmony Ga- 
zette,” published every Saturday, at New-Har- 
mony, indiana, made its appearance on the Ist of 
October last. It contains the address delivered 
by Mr. Owen, on the 27th of April last, in the hall 
of New-Harmony; the Constitntion of the Pre- 
liminary Society of that place; some interesting 
extracts on the gradual abolition of Slavery, and 
editorial matter, chiefly local. Itis a neat and 
well-written number, and we shall be glad to 
learn its success, as it cannot fail to aid in the dis- 
semination of the new view of society entertained 
by Mr. Owen. , 

Dr. Thomas Sewell, Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Columbian College at Washing- 
ton, D. C. has published his introductory lecture 
delivered at the opening of the medical depart- 
ment of the Institution. It is an uncommonly 
well-written discourse, and gives a concise but 
full history of medical science, and of the several 
schools of medicine now existing in this country. 
The number of medical colleges in the United 
States is seventeen, and the number of students 
two thousand and upwards! 

Mr. HVilliam S. Cardell, of this city, author of 
‘The Orphan,s’ ‘ Jack Halyard,’ &e. has politely 
favoured us with a copy of a very interesting litle 
work, designed for children in families and 
schools, entitled ‘ Moral Monitor,’ consisting of 
Reading Lessons, instructive and amusing. It is 
published by Collins & Hannay, E. Bliss & E. 
White, and W. B. Gilley, &e. Mr. Cardell de- 
serves the thanks of the community, for his unre- 
mitting attention to the interests of juvenile edu- 
cation. 

The last number of the New-York Review and 
Atheneum Magazine, for November, contains an 
amusing letter from one Adam Lubbesen, in which 
our town highflyers, and stockjobbers, and bank- 





ing companies, and bonus editors receive their 
due share of satirical notice and applause. The 
Death of the Flower, by Bryant, is passably 
good. 

Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, member of Con- 
gress from this city, has in the press a work on 
“The validity of Contracts,” which is highly 
spoken of. From the talents of the writer we an- 
ticipate a valuable and well-written book. 

Sumner Lincoin Farrfield, the poet, is about 
commencing, in Baltimore, a literary journal, to 
be entitied ** The North American Magazine.” 

In press, and will speedily be published, Clavis 
Dramatica, or a Companion to the Play -House ; 
being a catalogue of ali the British, to which are 
now added American Dramatic Works. Com- 
piled to the end of 1825. By John Forrester 
Foot, of the Theatre, New-York. From the lite- 
rary merit of Mr. Foot, we may expect a highly 
interesting and useful work. I: will consist of 
two octavo volumes, of 600 pages each. Price to 
subscribers, $7, payable on delivery. Subscrip- 
tions received at this office. 

The Garland.—The Editor of this work gives 
notice to his subscribers in this vicinity, that his 
No. 3, is nearly ready for publication, and has 
only been thus long delayed in consequence of 
severe and protracted illness in his family, and 
other causes entirely beyond his control. Nos. 4 
and 5 will follow nearly together ; after which he 
anticipates no obstacle to prevent its regular ap- 
pearance. 

W. A. Coleman, Corner of Broadway & Wall- 
street,and George Bond, No. 4 Chambers-street, 
Agents. 


Tae Iratian Opera.—Signor Garcia has an. 
nounced to the public his having entered into an 
arrangement with the managers of our Theatre, 
by which that building is to be appropriated to 
the use of himself and company on Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings, for three months. They are 
to make their first appearance on Tuesday next, 
(we believe,) inthe Barbiere di Sivigia, a popu- 
lar and highly finished opera. We anticipate 
crowded and fashionable audiences, and a sunsi- 
ble improvement in the general taste for music. 
We are giad tosee the prices moderate, and not 
above the reach of our middling classes, as we 
hate monopolies of wealth, &c. 








Hovse or Reruge.—The managers of this ex- 
celjent institution, held a public meeting at the 
City Hotel, on Monday evening last, at which a 
large concourse of ladies were present, and a re- 
port was read by Mr. Griscom, containing a de- 
tailed account of the progress and present condi- 
tion of the establishment. 








THE DRAMA. 





PARK THEATRE, 


Mr. Kean made his second appearance, in the 
character of Othello,and,notwithstanding the con- 
fident anticipations generally entertained of are- 
petition of the riot of the first night, he was receiv- 
ed with unanimous applause by a full and respecta- 
ble house. His representation of the Moor is un- 
doubtedly one of the loftiest efforts of histrionic 
talent, and on our boards has never been approxi- 
mated, much less equalled. The fire of genius 
illuminates and pervades the whole performance, 
and gives it a finish and an effect, which the live- 
liest conception of the most admiring :eader of 








Shakspeare alone can scarce'y realise. It is not 
Kean that we see before us—Kean as he is in Ri- 
chard or in Sir Giles—it is Othello—the jealous 
Moor, perplexed in the extreme, tortured by thick 
coming fancies, and denied the sweet sleep “ he 
owed yesterday,” breathing revenge, and having 
blown all his love for Desdemona to the winds, 
yet startled in his dread purpose by the sight of 
her perfections—and requiring ali the depth of 
arch-villany i: Iago to arouse him to a sense of 
* the cause,” and lead him by siow but sure de- 
grees to the consummation of his vengeance and 
the catastrophe of the play. The speech before 
the senate, detailing his cause of love, and 
the charm and mighty conjuration that he 
used to win the gentle Desdemona, was de- 
livered in a tone and with an energy which the 
finest perception of real life and the strictest ad- 
herence to nature, could have alone imparted to 
the actor. His pathetic fareweil to the dearest 
occupation of his warlike life was attered in those 
low tones so peculiar to Kean, than which we 
have never heard any more impressive, sweet, 
and affecting from the voice of man. His scene 
with Desdemona when the order for his recall ar- 
rives, was admirabie beyond compare, in the sud- 
den transition of voice and manner, as he alter- 
nately addressed the messenger on business of 
state, and his wife on the suggestions of his tor- 
turing doubts and bitter hate. The audience was 
not insensible to the merits of the performance, 
and genius triumphed ! 


On Thursday, Kean repeated Richard to a very 
differently disposed audience from that which 
greeted him on Monday. He was not made of 
Stone, and, penetrated with a sense of the kind- 
ness extended to him, performed the crooked 
back tyrant with unparalleled success. We shall 
not particularise his acting of this part, as it has 
been long familiar to ali dramatic connoisseurs. 
The most rapturous applause this evening con- 
firmed the favourable decision of every former 
audience. 

On Friday evening he performed Shylock, and 
on Monday, Sir Giles Overreach, with equal sue- 
cess, and we were giad to see the phalanx of males 
to which we have before alluded pierced by the 
bright eyes of | adies, who, untainied by false no- 
tion of delicacy, were willing to witness the suc- 
cessful efforts of a genius of the highest order, 
whose life, although not hitherto in strict aceord- 
ance with the rules of virtue, promises hereafter 
to be chastened and reformed. 


We cannot omit stating our regret that the 
stock actors of the company are not more efficient 
in their support of principal actors. For iastance, 
on Friday, in the representation of the Merchant 
of Venice, we had a Gratiano who was a mere 
buffoon, and really appeared like a burlesque on 
the passing scene. Can the géntleman who per- 
sonated this part not take counsel? His Roderi- 
go was equally obnoxious to the most severe cen- © 
sure. His death was a downright piece of dis- 
gusting foppery. The lady who represented Por- 
tia should have been reminded before she made 
her appearance in that interesting character, that 
one of the traits of virtue is decency of apparel. 
Will Mr. Simpson please to attend to these 
friendly suggestions ? 

Mrs. Sharp has made her debut on this stage, 
in the character of Lady Teazle. She is an in- 
teresting actress and will aid Miss Keily, if she 
will consent to the task, in genteel comedy. Her 
ballads are very pleasing and effective. 











